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more keenly than a poor, dependent, and perfectly ignorant
Catholic peasantry, and they especially detested the legal obliga-
tion of paying tithes to an Episcopalian Church. The growth
of religious scepticism or indifference in the intelligent town
populations had at the same time prepared the way for the re-
ception of the doctrines of the French Revolution, and for that
alliance with the Catholics which the United Irishmen preached
as the first condition of obtaining a democratic reform. We
have seen the powerful assistance which the northern Protes-
tants had given to the Catholic cause in the latter stages of its
struggle, and their strenuous support of the democratic party in
the Catholic body, and it is an undoubted and most remarkable
fact that almost the whole guiding influence of the seditious
movement in 1793 was Protestant or Deistical, while the
Catholic gentry, the Catholic prelates, and, as far as can now be
judged, the bulk of the Catholic priesthood were strongly opposed
to it.

The power of the priesthood, however, in Ireland, as in all
other .countries, had been diminished by the influences that led
to the French Eevolution. The Catholic gentry were too small
a body to exercise much authority, and their weight had been
in the last months steadily declining, partly through the growth
of a great Catholic trading interest in the towns, and partly
through the secession of Lord Kenmare and his followers from
the committee, and the triumph of the democratic party in that
body. It is probable, too, that the prediction of Parsons was
verified, and that the Eelief Act of 1793 still further weakened
them. As they could be neither members of Parliament, sheriffs,
nor sub-sheriffs, they could not assume their natural place as
the leaders of the great political power which the new Act had
suddenly called into existence. It is incontestable that a party
had arisen among the Catholics which was in full sympathy
with the United Irishmen, not only in their desire for Catholic
emancipation and parliamentary reform, but also in the spirit
that animated them, and in the ulterior objects which were
gradually dawning on their minds. We have seen that the aims
and wishes of Wolfe Tone had been from the beginning directed
to a complete separation of Ireland from England,1 and he tells
1 See vol. vi. p. 467.